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ADVERTISEMEN T. | 
N account of the length of the following diſcourſe 
ſome parts of it were left out in ſpeaking; which" 
are here thrown to the bottom of the page in the form of 
Notes, which. the Reader may paſs by or not, as he pleaſes. 
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ACTS XXIII. 5 


ec Twou SHALT NOT SPEAK EVIL OF THE RULER OF THY 
"8 PEOPLE,” 


» w 


O whatever pr rinciple we aſcribe the origin of  Go- 
vernment ; whether it be the creature of neceſſity, or of 
choice; whether it be the produce of judgement, or of 
chance; whether it be the invention of man, or the gift of God; 
we find it, under ſome form or other, eſtabliſhed : in every 
country of the world: and we may reaſonably from thence con- _ 
clude, that it 1s eſſentially neceſſary to the happineſs and well- 

being of mankind. — Different modes of it indeed as various, 
and perhaps for the ſame reaſon. as various, as the faſhion of 
men's dreſs, obtain in different clmates and countries. But 

the uſe of the one 1s as conſtant, and ſeems as neceſſary to the 
human ſpecies, as that of the other. Wherever alſo the one of 
them is the moſt perfe&t and complete, we uſually find the 
other moſt attended to and improved. And they %ui uniform- 
ly are the worſt and leaſt adapted to anſwer the end for which 
they are deſigned, as they approach neareſt to what men have 
been pleaſed to call a fate of nature. During the progreſs of 
their improvements however, the original mode of each, by what- 
ever circumſtance that might have been at firſt determined, ge- 
nerally continues in a great degree the ſame. Since, if there 
was not originally ſome natural kind of conneEtion between that 
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nence, that in the common courſe of things they could have had 


( 2 ) | 
and the diſpoſition of the people, amongſt whom it thus took 
place ; ſuch an aſſimilation or aſſociation will at leaſt be formed 


_ during it's continuance, as will render any change in it's leading 
_ principles, as dangerous to be attempted as difficult to be ac- 
compliſhed. Whatever may be the effects of time in reconcil- 


ing men's tempers to it afterwards, no change of this kind, one 
may venture to affirm, was ever brought about at firſt to the 
general ſatisfa&tion or content of thoſe, who had long been uſed 
to other forms. * | OO | 


There are, it is true, uſually in every ſtate ſome bold and 


adventurous ſpirits ſuperior to the low attachments of ordinary 
men; who, for the ſake of ſhewing this ſuperiority, are ready to 
take every opportunity of pointing out defects and imperfections 
in the government, under which they live. There are others 


too, who having by their vices rendered their fortunes deſperate, 


or by their crimes become obnoxious to the laws of their coun- 


try, will always be ready to excite diſturbances; in which as they 
have nothing to loſe, ſo have they a chance of riſing to an emi- 


na 


* It has been faid too, that ſuch as the Prince is, ſuch in general will 


the People be. Ir were highly to be wiſhed on our account, that the max- 
im in one inſtance held more true, Perhaps it is as reaſonable to expe&, 


that ſuch as the People are, fuch in general will the Prince be, It is clear 
at leaſt, that tyranny is not the offspring of more perfe& civilization : Ic 


is the forced and violent birth of rude and barbarous ages. Even abſolute 
Governments put on a milder air, as their ſubjes become more acquaint» 
ed with the arts of life. The exertions of power neceſſary to keep. an ig- 
norant and ſavage multitude in order, like the firſt breaking of a fiery 
courſer, mult partake in ſome degree of the nature of thoſe they are in- 


tended to controul ; excluſive of the natural terocity, which one muſt al- 


ways expett to find in the Governors, as well as in the governed jn ſuck 
a ſituation : whilſt ia a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, power naturally par- 
takes of the mildneſs, which improved manners always introduce. One 
may appeal to all experience for the truth of this, | 
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('F 7 
no reaſon to expeRt.+ As the very end of Government re- 
quires too, that a certain degree of extraordinary power ſhould 


| be lodged in the hands of a few for the benefit of the whole 


community, the natural pride of many will diſpoſe them to 
imagine, that they are the very perſons, to whom alone this 
power could either be ſafely entruſted, or by whom it could be 


properly managed. And as no governor of government can 


poſlibly oblige all ſuch, as make pretenſions of this kind; there 
will always be a number of ambitious and diſſatisfied men, a- 
mongſt the higher ranks of every ſtate, who will think it their 


Intereſt to encourage a ſpirit of diſcontent amongſt others: 


eſpecially if the Government be of the popular form ; where my 
may ſuppoſe the clamours of the people will have ſome 
towards raiſing them into a higher degree of conſequence and 
credit. — If on the other hand we take an account of thoſe, . 
who will forget the benefits they receive from Government, or 


| think at leaſt that they pay too dearly for them; who, through 


a ſplenetic turn of mind, or through having nothing elſe to do, * 
are always eager to liſten to every fabled tale of grievance and 
oppreſſion, which men of addreſs know how to frame and pro- 
Pagate, in a manner beſt adapted to the humour and caprice of 
thoſe they have to deal with: and if to theſe we add the lawleſs 


and diſobedient, who by prnnciple are enemies to all reſtraint 


whatever; we need not greatly wonder, if under every form of 
Government many reſtleſs and unquiet ſubjects ſhould be found, 


ready both to ſpeak, and to believe all evil of thoſe, who are ap- 
pointed ” to have the rule over them.” | 


' From that neceſſary imperfe&tion too, which adheres to every 
perfon and thing, that is human, there will always be found 


ſomething, under the moſt perfect form of Government, ſpe- 


cious enough at leaſt to be made a ſubject of complaint. 


B 2 _ It 
4 Men of this kind therefore, whatever they pretend, are in fuch at> 
w_ ng upon motives of the ſtrongelt ſelf intereſt. 
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F 3 
It is not more ſuperfluous to prove, that ſome kind of Go- 
vernment or other 1s neceſſary to the peace and happineſs of 


mankind; than it would be ridiculous to expect, that any kind 


of Government, invented and contrived by human and fallible 
creatures, ſhould ever be perfect and complete. Were even 
ſuch a frame of Government given to the world by infinite Wiſ- 

dom itſelf, it would not therefore follow, that either the govern- 
ing part in this complete ſyſtem (if they were men) would be 
free from errors; or the governed perfectly happy and content. 

As all human laws muſt partake of the 1mpertections of thoſe, 


who make them; ſo muſt thoſe even of divine origin, when they 


come to be executed by human creatures, or applied to their uſe, 
necefarily. fail of .anfwering thoſe ends, which from their own 
intrinſic excellence, conſidered in itſelf, might juſtly be expected. 


Yet how many injurious refleftions have been thrown both up-_ 
on human and divine Government, on no d better grounds, than 


theſe ! 


The miſchievous effects of ſuch reflections are too obvious to 
need explaining. They leſſen both the power and inclination 
of Governors to do their duty: they indiſpoſe the governed for 
enjoying the benefits, that lie before them: and, where real 


grievances ſubſiſt, tend. rather to impede, than forward any 


regular redreſs or legal remedy.” 


"Not only our reafon however, but our. religion alſo, ſhould 
teach us to avoid ſo unpromiſing, ſo unworthy a practice. We 
are expreſily enjoined © to ſpeak evil of no man.” j And it 
muſt be evident, that the miſchief of ſuch ſpeaking will always 
be enlarged according to the characters of thoſe, againſt whom, 


and to whom, it is dire&ted. — Who ſees not the difference there 


is between traducing a Father before his children, and ſaying 
' the 
Þ Tit. INI. 5. 


T. 


the fs things of any 7 man in the proſenes of indiffer- 
ent people: f 


Leſt however we ſhould not properly attend to ſuch diſtinc- 
tions ; and to ſecure the obſervance of this general precept, where 
it is undoubtedly of the greateſt conſequence to be obſerved; there 
is a poſitive command to this purpoſe, given at firſt under the 
old law to the people of Iſrael, * and here adopted and brought 
home to all Chriſtans by the Apoſtle, in the words already re- 

cited — © Thou ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the Ruler of thy "PS: E 


If any thing could farther recommend this precept to our no- 
tice, it muſt be the character of the Apoſtle, who here re- 
peats it; who, upon other occaſions, had ſhewn he knew ſuffici- 
ently, how to aſſert thoſe rights, of which, as a Roman citizen, 
he thought himſelf poſſeſſed. + And, if any thing could have 
juſtifyed a deviation from it; the circumſtances, in which he 
here adopts 1t, one ſhould have thought, might have pleaded his 
excuſe. For the perſon, who, as he ſays, © was then ſitting to 
«judge him according to the law, had ordered him to be ſmitten 
« contrary to the law.” Yet he 1s no ſooner reproved by thoſe, 
<« who ſtood by, for reviling God's High Prieſt,” as by this treat- 
ment he had been provoked to do, than he immediately ac- 
knowledges the juſtneſs of the rebuke; and only pleads in his 
defence, that he © wiſt not, that 1t was the High Prieſt.” 


The ſober Politics of the Bible howennr: it is much to be fear- 
ed, are not to the taſte of thoſe more enlightened minds, that 
venture upon the arduous taſk of ſtate reformation. F They 


have 

* Exod. XXII. 28. + See p. 5. of a Sermon before the H. of Lords 
Jan. 1763, By John Ld. Bp. of Lincolo, 

$ And. yet if they ſhould think the authority of a modern Link more 

worthy their regard, than that of St. Paul ; they might be told, that the 

great PROTECTOR of our civil and religious rights | in the middle of the 


laſt 


18:3 
have learnt of another maſter : © They are not afraid to ſpeak 
evil of dignities.” And ſo umiform have their principles always 


| been, that, when one reads the account St. Peter and St. Jude 


have given of ſortie of them in their days; one is almoſt tempted 
to ſuppoſe, that they had looked forward with a prophetic eye, 
and ſketched out charatters, which ſhould afterwards ariſe in 
ſome diſtant time and country! * Theſe, fay they, are murmur- 
ers, complainers : Men, who ſpeak evil of thoſe things, that 
they underſtand not : who with feigned words make mer- 
chandiſe of others; and, whilſt they promiſe them liberty, are 
themſelves the ſervants of corruption: and chiefly, that they are 
men, who, walking after the Aeſh 

ſpiſe govertiment; being preſumptuous, ſelfwilted.” * ; 


Unhappy is that country, where the numbers of ſach men. 


are conſiderable! For in vain would it be to add law to law; to 
define the limits of power and obedience; to enforce ſubmiſſion, 
and prevent oppreſſion! Beyond all the caſes, which poſitive 
Jaws can ever reach, there will ſtill be wanting a fpirit of ſubor- 


dination, a principle of reverence for and confidence in thoſe, to 
whom the execution of the laws is entruſted; or it will be im- 
poſſible for any government tong to ſubſiſt. It is this princi- 


ple, which in the early periods of riſing ſtates ſupplies the place 
of laws, and often produces a decency and regularity of man- 


'ners, not always to be met with in a more advanced degree of 


civil improvements. What ſhould we think of a law being en- 
ated to oblige all perfons in the Royal preſence to ſtand uncov- 
ered? or rather, what ſhould we think of thoſe, who ſhould ſtay 
| ab for 

laſt century was ſo perfe&tly convinced of the miſchief of ſuch a praQtice; 
that, by a ſlight reſtraint upon what at preſent would be deemed the liber- 
ty of the Preſs, he expreſsly ordered, that no News Paper, Book, or Pam- 
phlet ys. & publiſhed, without being firſt inſpeCted and licenſed by a 
Lcrer Wm. RCRA 
© * 2 Ep. St. Pet. II. — Ep. Gen, of Jude. 
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CF ) 
for a poſitive wr of this kind, before they could prevail upon 
themſelves to ſubmit to ſuch a token of reſpect? And yet how 
many more eſſential marks of diſregard to the Royal character 


are daily taught and prattiſed amonglt ys ; arkes' there is no 
law, by which they can be puniſhed !— It may be philoſophical- 


Jy true, that there 1s no real difference between the perſon of a 


King, and that of any other man. And yet it might perhaps 


be doubted, whether it would be politically prudent officiouſly 
to teach even ſuch a leſſon, as this; unleſs you could at the ſame 


time make all men as great Philoſophers as thoſe, who teach it, 
The perſon of the King ſhould be conſidered as the living body 
of the laws: And 1t 1s greatly to be feared, that they, who 
learn a diſregard for that, will not long be kept in awe by any 
terrors of the dead Letter. 


But the principle fo induſtriouſly ſpread, and fo palatable to 
the general taſte; © that all men are naturally equal;” is as 


falſe in fa&t; as, were it true, it would be impracticable under 


any form of Government whatſoever. ' A ſtate of equality a- 
monegſt creatures of ſuch various qualities, as mankind are poſ- 


ſeſſed of, 1s in fact the moſt unnatural ftate, that can well be 


conceived. 'There 1s ſcarce more difference between us and 0- 
ther animals, than there 1s between man and man. We are in- 
deed ſcarce equal in any thing, but in being mortal. And of 
all the ſtates, in which mankind could even by ſuppoſition be 
placed; that, which is uſually called 2 fate of nature, could it 
ever have ſubſiſted amongſt any conſiderable numbers of men, 
muſt haye been the moſt unequal. If we are derived from one 
common ſtack; the firſt ſituation, m which mankind would ap- 
pear, muſt have been that moſt unequal one of infancy and man- 


hood. Without infiſting however much upon this, It may be 


obſerved, that it is not riches and honours, how often ſoeyer 
Gay have been conſidered in that light, which properly conſti- 
tute 


(-.) 

tute real inequality. It 1s power alone, that does this. But in 
what ſtate does this ſubſiſt, in ſo uncontrouled a manner, as in 
that, which people have been pleaſed to call a ſtate of nature? 
Where not only the means of living, but even life itſelf is held 
on the precarious tenure of bodily ſtrength! — Equality, as far 
as 1t 18 compatible with human nature (however ſtrangely it may 
ſound) 1s, in ſtrictneſs, the creature of ſociety alone. For where- 
as by nature one man 1s ſtrong, another weak; one crafty, an- 
other ignorant; one made with honeſt, and another with vicious 
diſpoſitions; it 1s the conſequence of equal laws alone, that 
characters ſo oppoſite can poſſibly ive together upon any equal 
terms; or, that the weak 1s not a prey to the ſtrong, the igno- 
rant to the crafty ; and the honeſt to the VICtOUS, 


Were it however as true as it 1s falſe, that a fate of nature 
was a ſtate of equality ; of what conſequence could it be, that 
| a ſtate, in which mankind nerther did nor ever could ſub-= 
ſiſt, and whoſe imperfections muſt neceſlarily drive them to 
ſeek refuge in ſome other, ſhould be of this or that particular 
kind? It 1s clear, that in ſociety, the ſtate for which we plainly 
were deſigned, and which 1s therefore the true ſtate of nature, 
_ this equality, except in the inſtances above ſpecified, cannot poſ- 
fibly take place. If by an immediate interpoſition of Omnipo- 
tence itſelf men were made, what by nature they never are, all 
perfectly equal; 1t would require a conſtant exertion of the ſame 
power to keep them ſo, even for a ſingle day. The leaſt abuſe 
of free-will in any individual would deſtroy the whole ſyſtem. 
And a Government, where: the Governors and the Governed 
{ſhould be the ſame perſons, 1s an abſurdity in terms, as well as 
in the reaſon of things; of which all political writers have been 
aware. One hears them talk of the Government of one; of the 
Government of a few; and ſometimes of the Government of 
many. But who ever heard of the Government of all? A repub- 


lic, 
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lic, which ſome men would ſeemingly have us take for ſuch a 


Government 1s an extremely different thing, 1s indeed nothing 
more than a particular modification of one or other of the for- 


mer ſpecies. And tho' it may ſuit the purpoſes of popular de- 


claimers to hold out this tempting lure of equal power ; they, 
who pretend to lead us to ſuch a ſtate, have ſeldom any thing 
leſs in their 1deas. — Whatever they may wiſh their bawling 
followers to underſtand by 1t, the boaſted equality they talk of, 


there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect, 1s always to be taken with the abate- 


ment of a ſufficient ſhare of HU PCIOnnty: to be ſecured to them- 
ſelves. 


If then ſome diſtinctions of power and honour be, as they 
certainly are, of the very eſlence of Government, we act againſt 
our intereſt, as well as duty, if we do not keep them as entire 


and in a ſtate as conducive to their end, as we can. But how 


is this to be effected; if every man 1s taught to entertain the 
moſt degrading notions of his ſuperiors, and the higheſt of his 
own great conſequence and importance ? 


It is another favorite maxim with ſome, that all power 1s de- 
rived from the People. It 1s well, if they do not alſo tell us, 
that parental authority 1s derived from the children. But how- 
ever queſtionable the ſource of Government may be; the end, to 


- which it ſhould be directed, is evident enough : It can be no- 
thing elſe, but the happineſs of thoſe, who live under it, and com- 


poſe it. But what advantage can Government produce, if its 
ſeveral members are daily employed in pulling it to pieces, and 
each be conſtantly endeavouring to take back their own pro- 
portion? If we ſuppoſe 1t to be founded on the ſtrickeſt notion 


of a compact, we ſhall find the terms of this bargain muſt 


have been; that men, when they entered into it, parted with 
a power, which (1f they ever had It) they could not uſe, in ex- 
C change 


(: 18-3 


nn change for a proteC&tion, which they could not be without: and, 
ill = that if they ſhould reſume this power, they would ſoon find 
| themſelves obliged to part with 1t again, for the ſame reaſons, 
which made it neceſlary to diſpoſe of 1t at firſt. What would 
become of an army, that ſhould confiſt of nothing but com- 
manding Officers? — The ſame muſt be the end of that Govern- 
ment, in which every individual, after being obliged to delegate 
his power to others, ſhould yet think he had a right on all oc- 
| caſions to direct and controul their determinations; to return, 
| that 1s, to the very ſtate, out of which neceſlity had driven him 
i | before to give up this power! — I do not mean to offend your 
| ears with the exploded doctrine of Government being founded 
Thigh in parental authority. If however the generality of ſubjects in 
| any ſtate do not conſider themſelves as being, what after all their 
: ſtruggles for importance they muſt ever in a great degree be, mere 
| 
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children; and pay of courſe a due ſubmiſſion to the authority of 
their political Fathers (a title, which we ſee given to the ruling 
powers in moſt early civil inſtitutions) they may perhaps be able 
 _ to diſſolve the Government ; but they never will or can be hap- 
| py under it! And wretched indeed muſt that form of Govern- 

ment be, where their condition 1s likely to be bettered by anar- 
| chy and confuſion ! 


| But what is this to us? We are bleſſed with a form of Go- 
—- vernment, which has long and juſtly been the envy and admi- 
| ration of every other nation n the world! ſo happily guarded 
| by juſt laws from the inroads of prerogative on the one hand, 
if and of licentiouſneſs on the other, that it wants no proof of 
114 being perfect, except that we have never yet been able to reſt 
i ___ ſatisfied or contented with it, * 

ll | At 
| * Self-intereſt is an ill ſounding word in a declamation, but it is one of 


the moſt powerful ſprings of action, by which virtue is ſecured: and ſo 
Til long as it is a part of our conftitutian for 700 or 800 perlons of the great- 
j 

| 
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eſt property and higheſt honours to be engaged in it's legiſlature (whether 
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At one time we look back with regret to thoſe happy days, 
when our Forefathers ſtrugghng through the gloom of 1gno- 
rance and feudal tenures, juſt began to be of conſequence enough 
to get a few carneſts of future liberty aſcertained to them in a 
language, which neither they that governed, nor they that were 
governed well underſtood. At other times, one would imagine 
ſo poor a defence for liberty had this boaſted Magna Charta, 


with all it's ſubſequent improvements, been; that an Engliſhman 


could not have ſlept fafe in his bed, till ſome more recent legal 
deciſions for the ſecurity of his perſon had been obtained : and 
that even ſtill true Engliſh liberty 1s only to be the growth of 
ſome more happy, diſtant period ; when thoſe precious feeds of 
it, produced by our preſent patriotic ſtruggles, ſhall have ſhot 
up into their full fair fruit! In the mean time hike miſers in the 
midſt of plenty, becauſe we have not yet enough, we condemn 
ourſelves to all the rigorous inconveniences of real want ; and 
are ſo anxious to obtain this little more, that we have neither 
leiſure nor inclination to enjoy the ample ſtore we have: whilſt 
yet we ſuffer more uneaſineſs for fear of loſing it, than can poſ- 
ſibly be balanced by any pleaſure, that the uſeleſs poſleſſion of 
it brings; and afford the moſt ſtriking proof, that the worſt 
form of Government in the world, if thought well of by the 
perſons who live under it, will make men happier than the beſt 
that either human wit could contrive, or divine Providence be- 
{tow; if they, who ſhould enjoy its benefits, are daily teaſing 
themſelves and others, with ſome fancied imperfection 1n 1t, or 


_ fome future perverſion it may poſſibly undergo. 


_ If we ſhould enquire into the cauſes of this perverſe humor; 
we may be told by Foreigners perhaps that 1t 15 owing to a cer- 
C2 | tain 

elected or not) we may ſeemingly reſt ſecure about our liberties : ſince, if 
we only give them credit for being attentive to themſelves, it will ſurely 


appear to them, that it never can be for their intereſt (under any bribe) to 
hold their fortunes and their honours at the will of a Tyrant. 
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tain gloomineſs of diſpoſition, natural (as they will have it) to 
the climate, in which we live. But this 1s too unfavourable an 
account for a native willingly to acquieſce in: and it might 
pernaps admit of a doubt, whether our temper gives riſe to our 
reſtleſs Politics; or whether our temper 1s not hurt and ſoured 
by them. The height of liberty, which we have long enjoyed, 
has given a boundleſs ſcope to all our thoughts, words, and 
actions : in which free range it is almoſt impoſlible not to ſtrike 
againſt ſomething or other, that will offend us : when imme- 
diately, hke way ward children too much indulged, we are out of 
humor at diſcovering, that any thing ſhould dare to interrupt 
us. The vaſt influx of riches too amongſt the lower ranks of 
men, being of itſelf a ſource of pride, and falling in with a ſpi- 
rit, which conqueſt and proſperity have contributed to render 
haughty, helps to lift them up, in dreſs and other accommoda- 
tions, to a fancied level with their ſuperiors: which the diffuſed 
ſtate of learning amongſt us ſtill farther enables them, with 
ſome ſhew, to ſupport. It was formerly a band of ſubordination, 
that the leſs informed villager thought proper to reſort to his 
more learned neighbour for inſtruction in any point of law or 
religion, which happened to concern him : but ſince Clubs of 
the loweſt artificers have been formed to diſpute and decide up- 
on the moſt abſtruſe queſtions in Religion and Government, the 
meaneſt mechanic now thinks himſelf fully qualified to ſupply 
the miniſters, either of God or the King, with h:s ſuperior 1 IN- 
formation. 


It is with an ull grace andouboadly one offers to hint at any 
thing to the diſadvantage of learning in a place peculiarly ſct 
apart for it's encouragement. * But whatever bleſſings we may 
derive from it, they certainly come attended (as indeed moſt 

other 


* Yet it can be no more neceſſary for every man to be a ſcholar, than for 
_ a ſcavenger to learn to dance. The Poet has called him a madman, who 
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other human bleſſings do) with a full proportion of concomi- 
tant evils. And we may venture to pronounce, that ſuch a de- 
gree of learning, as juſt enables men to_ read without giving 
them a capacity to judge, 1s one of the worſt misfortunes, that 
can befall either themfelves or the kingdom they inhabit! Since 
by this means the authors of ſedition and blaſphemy are fur- 
niſhed with juſt ſuch a ſet of readers in every corner of the 
kingdom, as their performances require. Whilſt by the con- 
venient vehicle of a News paper (an evil grown lately to a height 
beyond all former example) theſe rare commodities are to be 
procured in the moſt eaſy manner, and at the moſt moderate 
expence. Formerly, when principles of a dangerous tendency 
were confined to Books and Pamphlets ; they, im general, fell 
into the hands of ſuch only, as were in ſome ſort qualified to 
judge of their contents, and by that means to withſtand their 
dangerous effects: but now every common mechanic at his houſe 
of call is ſure to find a daily or weekly colle&ion of News and 
Effays lying ready for his peruſal; and he has the benefit of * 
drinking (for his uſual club) porfon to the mind as well as to 
| the body. Swoln with a proper doſe of ſuch incentives he goes 
home a fit inſtrument for the future purpoſes of any incendiary, 

that will have the courage to call him into action; and in the 
mean time hves aſullen, diſcontented, inſolent, untractable citizen. 


What however appears truly wonderful in this matter, is; 
that, whilſt theſe vehicles of ſedition are daily laying waſte all 
character, public as well as private; their authors are not only 
not puniſhed, as their crimes deſerve; but it 1s even thought a _ 
part of Britiſh Liberty to protect them. As if the liberty of 
| the Preſs were the only Liberty Ra upon law! or as 


..:4f 


complained to his friends, that they had ruined his happineſs by reſtoring 
him to his ſenſes, but the realoning will extend wuch farther. There are 
many bleſſed in ignorance, who would be made miſerable by knowledge. 


oe 1] 


if it could be more agreeable to Liberty to ſtab a man in the 
dark, than in the open day light! 


By means of certain ingenious refinements indeed our laws 
have loſt their weight. "They have been ſtrained, and pulled 
ſo much towards the fide of Freedom, that there is not force 
enough left in them to correct offences. Our Patriots through 
their zeal in favour of good men, (in which, to do them juſtice, 
they appear perfectly diſintereſted) leſt poſſibly hereafter ſome 
of that character might be affected by it, have rendered all au- 
thority nerveleſs againſt the bad. Whilſt even our juries, thoſe 
great bulwarks of Engliſh Liberty, have been carefully inſtruct- 


ed to attend rather to the conſequences of their verdict upon the 


liberty of the ſubject, than its relation to either equity or juſtice. 
And the greateſt ſecurity to every peaceable man at preſent for the 
quiet poſſeſſion of his life and property may ſeem to he in that 


power, which looks leaſt favourable to civil Iiberty. May fac- 


tion never occaſion the uſe of 1t to be apphed to other purpoſes ! 


In the midſt of all our complaints, it 1s however ſome conſo- 


lation to reflect, that real grievances would not want that colour- 


ing, with which ours are conſtantly ſet off: there 1s in fact fo 
little need to paint miſery to thoſe, who feel it, that the very at- 


| tempt to do it amounts almoſt to a proof, that there is no 


real preſſure felt. 'The language of the injured too, with what- 
ever ſtrength or indignation 1t may be accompanied, will never 
be abuſive. Abuſe is only the petulant weapon of frowardneſs 
and diſappointment. And the authors of it may poflibly find 
out in time, that the only proper objects of it are each other. 
Whatever effect it may have in inflaming the minds of a few 


 1dle clamorous citizens, it muſt excite the abhorrence and con- 


tempt of all the ſober and thinking part of the community. In 
fact there never was a period in our hiſtory fraught with more 
happineſs 
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happincd to every inhabitant of this Iſland, that will enjoy it, 


than the preſent. In the midſt of peace; with no wants, but 


ſach as artifice creates; no grievance to affect us, but ſuch as 
neceſſarily muſt ariſe from that immenſe load of debt and tax- 
es, with which ſome of our preſent popular leaders (in a fitu- 


ation, which few diſpaſſionate and thinking men ever wiſh to 


ſee them in again) left us loaded, and which inſtead of helping 
now to diminiſh, they want to ſee encreaſfed;* with no one cir- 
cumſtance to abate our happineſs but ſuch, as noiſe and clamour 


throw in our way; — We ſurely might be happy, if we would! 


— But what would then become of Engliſh Liberty? — Unleſs 
a Patriot can make us before-hand think ourſelves wretched, 
what hopes can he entertain, that he will ever be able to lead 
us to become fo 1n reality? 


Were it not for the miſchief that attends it, it would not be 
unpleaſant to obſerve the method, which ſuch men take to prove 
our loſs of Liberty: whilſt with the moſt diſmal tales they an- 
nounce the utter extinction of it, they are ſhewing at the ſame 
time by the moſt outrageous attacks upon every character, which 
ſtands in their way, that they themſelves are poſſeſſed of it in 


the moſt unlimited degree | 


In this intemperate rage of abuſe, after laying waſte every in- 
tervening object, from the loweſt retainer in office to the high- 
eſt miniſter of itate ; after painting theſe as fiends, and the court 
as a kind of Pandemonium (where yet, ſuch is their patriotiſm, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect our demagogues themſelves would not 
be averſe to enter) they have at length found their way open 


* For which purpoſe, though they are pleaſed to exert all their powers 
of oratory againl(t bribery and corruption ; yet are they eager to hurry us 
into war ; which they know by experience, is a general bribery to the 
whole nation ; whilſt the upper ranks are bribed with contracts and com- 
miſſions z and the lower with rejoicing nights and bonfires ! 


(16) 
to the King himſelf: whom every inſolent, humble petitioning 
ſubject thinks, he has a right to meet upon the favourite terms 


of natural equality, and to inſult with his own crude conceptions 
even on the throne! 


In venetal our Patriots have the modeſty to confine them- 
ſelves to idle declamation, ſounding periods, falſe aſſertions, and 
inflated diction. But here their charges are more ſerious and 
ſpecific. 


The King has dared they tell us, (for it is the mode to talk 
familiarly of Kings) The King has dared to ſhew ſome inſtan- 
ces of filial affection for a parent, who had once the general e- 
ſteem of every one; till, by the warmeſt attachment to thoſe, 
--- who had merited her favour, and by a diſplay of every amiable 
| quality in the moſt trying ſituations, ſhe ſhewed ſhe had deſerved 
Hi it. Not content with this, the King has farther dared to think | 
no duty of a chriſtian or a man unworthy his obſervance : leav- _ 'Y 
ing his good friends by this means nothing to find fault with in 
his moral conduct, but his piety and his virtue: for which - 
though they ſeem thoroughly well diſpoſed to entertain a juſt 
_ contempt, yet being qualities hitherto held in ſome eſteem by 
others, they are rather at a loſs how to adapt the common 
place abuſe they chiefly deal in, to ſuch aukward ſubjects! — 
The King in the next place, after ſhewing the moſt punctilious JF 
attention to every buſineſs of a more ſerious nature, has dared A 
to fill up his leiſure hours with philoſophic and elegant amuſe- 2 
ments. By which means the arts, that under former reigns 
| were obliged to ſeek for patronage in foreign kingdoms, are 
Il now in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate at home. From whence 
þIi there 1s farther reaſon to apprehend, that the King intends, as 
1 far as it ſhall be found conſiſtent with their rights and his own 
honour, not only to give his people the bleſſing of peace, but 
. to teach them alſo, how to enjoy it! — What is worſe, and is 


indeed 
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indeed the true ſource, from whence all thefe other grievances 
have flowed, the King has dared to ſhew a general regard to all 
thoſe ſubjets, whom he thinks worthy of his favour; to the 
great neglect of thoſe, who are pleaſed to call themſelves 7he 
Friends of his Family ; thoſe friends perhaps (though they have 


alſo had their ſhare of his eſteem) whoſe ſervices the late King 


would have declined, if he could; thoſe friends, who might 
probably be the inſtruments, if not the adviſers, of baniſhing 


from the Palace that part of the King's family, to which he 


ſtands in neareſt relation, under circumſtances the moſt diſtreſ{- 
ing, that can well be imagined ! — What is ſtill worſe, the King 
has dared to neglect all thoſe infolent proceedings, that ſeemed fo 
properly calculated to diſturb his repoſe; and has not thought 
one Patriot worth that reward, which ſome of them ſo well 
deſerve! On which account the languiſhing cauſe, without one 
refreſhing drop of Martyr's blood to revive it, 1s in danger of | 
ſinking into mere oblivion! — What 1s worſt of all, unleſs Bri- 


tons will ſeaſonably take the alarm, and vindicate their darling 


privilege of being 74d; the King will probably dare to make 
us happy, even 1n deſpite of ourſelves ! 


Fg farther aid of theſe dangerous attempts on the King's 
, The Parhament, no doubt with {imilar intentions, has 


ph to eject from the privilege of making laws for his coun- 


try a Patriot, who nobly aſpired to be ſuperior to the laws 
both of God and man! And in purſuance of this ſame deſtructive 


meaſure, has dared, without his aid, to make ſome of the beſt 


laws, that ever this kingdom knew! 


If any thing could till increaſe the intolerable grievances of 
ſuch unheard-of darings, it is the conſideration, that Providence 
itſelf appears not altogether diſpleaſed with them: but by giv- 


ing us healthy and fruitful ſeaſons has ſeemingly ſhewn, that 


notwithſtanding our manifold offences, We yet may be happy, 
if we will! 


Hoot 
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